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sponsible body; in things like the administration of
pensions, for example, or the unemployment or Health
Insurance Acts, this is a manifest impossibility. The
proper way of regarding the problem is to argue that,
^hen Parliament confers a discretionary power upon the
executive, it is entitled to two things. It is entitled, first,
to full knowledge, in ample time for objection to be taken,
of any general regulations made under the authority of
the power; and it is entitled, secondly, to full information,
where it is sought, of any individual instance in which the
regulations are applied. For this purpose, obviously, the
House of Commons needs a procedure which makes this
possible. It would be foolish for Parliament to waste its
time legislating separately upon applications or extensions
of general principles about which it has already legislated.
To say, for example, that a poison is a substance declared
to be such by the Home Office in consultation with the
Pharmaceutical Society is, under proper safeguards,
infinitely more sensible than for the Cabinet to ask
Parliament for a separate statute on each occasion when
it is desirable to rtstrict the sale of some chemical sub-
stance on the ground of its poisonous nature.
This applies, I think, over the whole field of admini-
stration in principle, though I should myself argue that it
is unwise to confer upon a department any authority to
make regulations which had the effect of extending the
criminal law; such powers, because of their importance,
should be confined to Parliament itself. But, this apart,
the only substantial issue raised by the process of dele-
gated legislation is the issue of safeguards against its
possiUe abuse. Here there are no great difficulties. On
Ae side of the individual instance, Parliament has already
an adequate technique, in its right so freely exercised, as
we have seen, to put questions to ministers. Any survey of
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